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HUMBOLDT S OBSERVATIONS. 7 

this effect. From the time of the Phenicians to that of the 
British empire, the activity of commerce has been carried 
progressively from east to west; from the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean to the western extremity of Europe. If 
this change continues moving towards the west, which every 
thing leads us to presume, the question on the preference 
given to the way to India by the southern extremity of 
Africa, will no longer be such as it now is. The canal of 
Nicaragua affords additional advantages to ships going from 
the mouth of the Mississippi, beyond what it promises to 
those which take in their lading on the banks of the Thames. 
In comparing the different routes round the Cape of Good 
Hope, round Cape Horn, or across a cut of the isthmus of 
central America, we must carefully distinguish between the 
objects of trade, and the nations engaged in it. The prob- 
lem respecting the way presents itself in a manner altogether 
different to ah English merchant, and to an Anglo-American ; 
as the problem regarding Chili, must be differently solved 
by those who trade directly with India and China, or those 
whose speculations are directed either towards northern Peru 
and the western coast of Guatimala and Mexico, towards 
China, after having visited the north-west coast of America, 
or towards the fishery of Cachelot in the Pacific Ocean. 
These three latter objects of the navigation of the nations 
of Europe and of the United States, would be the most in- 
dubitably benefited by the cutting of an American isthmus. 
* * * The comparison is much less favourable across cen- 
tral America, with respect to space and time, for a direct 
trade with India and China. * * * The principal and real 
object of the opening of the isthmus is the prompt com- 
munication with the western coast of America, the voyage 
from the Havannah, and the United States to Manilla, the 
expeditions made from England and the Massachusets to 
the fur-coast (north-west coast) or to the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, to visit afterwards the markets of Canton and 
Macao. 

I shall add to these commercial considerations some politi- 
cal views on the effects which the projected junction of the 
seas may produce. Such is the state of modern civilization, 
that the trade of the world can undergo no great changes 
that are not felt in the organization of society. If the pro- 
ject of cutting the isthmus that joins the two Americas, 
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1 — J5J5, Sept. 25 — Balboa's Dircoveiy* 

Vaschus Nunnez * * * gathered an armye of a hundreth 
fourescore and tenne men. * * * marched forwarde with his 
armye towarde the mountaynes, by the conducte of certeyne 
guydes and labourers which Poncha had gyuen hym, as well 
to leade hym the way, as also to cary his baggages and open 
the straightes through the desolate places and craggy rockes 
full of the dennes of wylde beastes. * * * By the helpe 
therfore of theyr guydes and labourers, with owre carpen- 
ters, he passed ouer the horrible mountaynes and many greate 
ryuers lyinge in the way, ouer the which he made brydges 
eyther with pyles or trunkes of trees. * * * From the pal- 
aice of kynge Poncha, to the prospect of the other south sea, 
is only syxe dayes iorney: the which neuerthelesse by reaso 
of many hynderances and chaunces, and especially for lacke 
of vytayles, he coulde accomplyshe in noo lesse then. xxv. 
dayes. But at the length, the seuenth daye of the calendes 
of October, he behelde with woonderinge eyes the toppes of 
the hygh mountaynes shewed vnto hym by the guydes of 
Quarequa, from the whiche he myght see the other sea soo 
longe looked for, and neuer seene before of any man com- 
mynge owte of owre worlde. Approchinge therefore to the 
toppes of the mountaynes, he commaunded his armye to 
stey, and went him selfe alone to the toppe, as it were to take 
the fyrst possession therof. Where, faulynge prostrate vppon 
the grounde, and raysinge hym selfe ageyne vpon his knees 
as is the maner of the Christians to pray, lyftynge vppe his 
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eyes and handes towarde heauen, and directinge his face 
towarde the newe founde south sea, he poored foorth his 
humble and deuout prayers before almyghtie God as a spirit- 
uall sacrifice with thankes gyuing, that it had pleased his 
diuine maiestie to reserue vnto that day the victorie and 
praise of so greate a thynge vnto hym, beinge a man but of 
smaule witte and knowleage, of lyttle experience and base 
parentage. When he had thus made his prayers after his 
warlike maner he beckened with his hande to his coompan- 
ions to coome to hym, shewynge them the greate mayne sea 
heretofore vnknowen to th[e] inhabitantes of Europe, 
Aphrike, and Asia. * * * he commaunded them to raise cer- 
teine heapes of stones in the steede of alters for a token of 
possession. Then descendynge from the toppes of the moun- 
taynes, least such as might come after hym shulde argue 
hym of lyinge or falshod, he wrote the kynge of Castelles 
name here and there on the barkes of the trees bothe on the 
ryght hande and on the lefte: and raysed heapes of stones 
all the way that he went, vntyll he came to the region of 
the nexte kynge towarde the south whose name was Chi- 
apes. * * * Shortly after, by the conduct of Chiapes hym 
selfe, and certeyne of his men, departinge from the toppes 
of the mountaynes, he came in the space of foure dayes to 
the bankes of the newe sea: where assemblynge al his men 
■* togyther with the kynges scribes and notaries, they ad- 

dicted al that maine sea with all the landes adiacent there 
vnto to the dominion and Empire of Castile. — The Decades 
of the newe worlde * * * wrytten * * * by Peter Martyr of 
Angleria, and translated into Englysshe by Rycharde Eden, 
1555, * oIi os 88-91. 

2 — J554 — Gomara on a Canal* 

Chap. Oil. As to the passage which might be made in 
order to go more quickly to the Moluccas. 

So difficult and so long is the navigation to the Moluccas 
from Spain through the Strait of Magellan that, speaking 
thereof many times with men familiar with the Indies and 
with others versed in history and of inquiring minds, we 
have heard of a good passage, although a costly one. Which 
would not only be an advantageous one, but honorable for 
the maker of it, if it were made. This passage should be 
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made on the terra firma of the Indies opening from one sea 
to another, through one of four parts. Either by the river of 
Lagartos, which runs to the coast of the Nombre de Dios, ris- 
ing in Chagre, four leagues from Panama, which are tra- 
versed in a cart. Or by the channel from the lake of Nicar- 
agua, by which there ascend and descend great boats, and 
the lake is not more than 3 or 4 leagues from the sea: by 
either of these two rivers the passage is directed and half 
made. Also there is another river from Vera Cruz to 
Tecoantepec, along which vessels take to and fro, from 
one sea to another, the people of New Spain. From 
Nombre de Dios to Panama it is 17 leagues, and from 
the Gulf of Brava [Vraua] to the Gulf of San Miguel 25. 
Which are the two other parts, and the most difficult to open. 
Mountains exist, but there are hands. Give me who has 
the will to do it, and it can be done. Let there be no lack 
of courage and money will not be lacking, and the Indies, 
where the thing is to be done, give this. Considering the 
trade in spices, considering the wealth of the Indies, and 
for a King of Castile little is that which it is possible to do. 
[This last sentence is ambiguous.] * * * If this passage 
which we have spoken of were made, there would be cut off 
a third part of the navigation. Those who went to the 
Moluccas would go always thither from the Canaries, along 
the Zodiac and through a climate free from cold, and 
through territory of Castile without the opposition of ene- 
mies. It would be of advantage also for our own Indies, for 
people would go to Peru and to other provinces in the same 
vessels which they took from Spain, and so there would be 
avoided much expenditure and labor. — Translated by J. D. M. 
Ford from Francisco Lopez de Gomara, La Historia Gen- 
eral Delas Indias, 1554, folios 135-136. 

3 — 1602 — Champlain on a Canal* 

In this place of Panama is collected all the gold and silver 
which comes from Peru, and where it is embarked, with 
other riches, upon a little river, which rises in the mountains, 
and descends to Porto-bello ; which river is four leagues from 
Panama, from whence all the gold, silver, and merchandise 
must be conveyed on mules: and being embarked on the 
said river, there are but eighteen leagues to Porto-bello. 
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One may judge that, if the four leagues of land which 
there are from Panama to this river were cut through, one 
might pass from the south sea to the ocean on the other side, 
and thus shorten the route by more than fifteen hundred 
leagues; and from Panama to the Straits of Magellan, 
would be an island, and from Panama to the New-found- 
lands would be another island, so that the whole of America 
would be in two islands. — Samuel Champlain, Narrative of 
a Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico, pp. 41-42. 

4 — J 70 J — William Paterson's Exposition. 

The first and most considerable of these places is the Isth- 
mus of America, * * * This country is in a great degree 
mountainous, and in most places not easily passable, espe- 
cially frQm the north to the south; and therefore it is that 
in all this tract of land there is reckoned but four ordinary 
passes between the one and the other sea, * * * The first 
of the passes is that of the before-mentioned river of Chagre ; 
the which, although it be barred, as are almost all those up- 
on this coast by reason of the contrary or interfering winds, 
tides, and currents, yet is not the bar such but that ships 
of two or three hundred tons may go in and out; and, when 
in, there is safe riding under a very strong and almost in- 
accessible castle. The convenience of the water carriage 
of this river continues for about eighteen Spanish, or twen- 
ty-two French leagues, to a place called Venta Crucis. From 
Venta Crucis to Panama, upon the South Sea, there is by 
land about eight short French leagues, six whereof is so 
level that a canal might easily be cut through, and the other 
two leagues are not so very high and impracticable ground, 
but that a cut might likewise be made were it in these places 
of the world, but, considering the present circumstances of 
things in those, it would not be so easy. However, in the 
mean time, with no great pains and expense, a good and 
passable way, not only for man and horse, as it alreajly is, 
but for carts, waggons, or other sort of carriage, might 
easily be made. 

The South Sea part of this pass, being that of Panama, 
might also be made an excellent harbour as any in the 
world, although, by the negligent and untoward management 
of the Spaniards, it be not very convenient, and no ways 
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safe, had they but the least apprehension of enemies in the 
South Seas. — The Writings of William Paterson, Vol. L, pp. 
140-141. 

5— 1825— Humboldt's Observations* 

The five points that present the practicability of a commun- 
ication from sea to sea, are situated between the 5th and 18th 
degrees of north latitude. * * * The isthmus of Nicaragua 
and that of Cupica [Darien] have always appeared to me 
the most favourable for the formation of canals of large 
dimensions, * * * the trade of Europe and the United States 
with the fur coast (between the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia and Cook river), with the Sandwich Islands, rich 
in sandal wood, with India and China, * * * require [s] ships 
of great tonnage, that admit of being heavily laden, natural 
or artificial passes, of the mean depth of from 15 to 17 feet, 
and an uninterrupted navigation, requiring no unloading of 
the vessels. These conditions are indispensable, * * * 

With respect to the mode of execution, on which I have 
been recently consulted by well-informed persons belonging 
to the new governments of Equinoxial America, I believe 
that a joint stock association can only be formed when the 
practicability of an oceanic canal capable of receiving ves- 
sels of three or four hundred tons, between the latitudes 
7 and 18 , has been proved, and the ground fixed upon 
and recognised. I shall abstain from discussing the ques- 
tion whether this ground "should form a separate repub- 
lic by the name of Junctiana, dependant on the confeder- 
ation of the United States," as it has been recently pro- 
posed in England, by a man whose intentions are always the 
most praiseworthy and disinterested. But whatever govern- 
ment may claim the soil on which the great junction canal of 
the Ocean shall be established, the benefit of this hydraulic 
work ought to belong to every nation of both worlds who 
shall have contributed to its execution by taking shares. * * * 

When we study attentively the history of the commerce of 
nations, we observe that the direction of the communica- 
tions with India has not been changed solely according to 
the progress of geographical knowledge, or the improvement 
of the art of navigation, but that the change of the seat of 
civilization in the world has also powerfully contributed to 
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this effect. From the time of the Phenicians to that of the 
British empire, the activity of commerce has been carried 
progressively from east to west; from the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean to the western extremity of Europe. If 
this change continues moving towards the west, which every 
thing leads us to presume, the question on the preference 
given to the way to India by the southern extremity of 
Africa, will no longer be such as it now is. The canal of 
Nicaragua affords additional advantages to ships going from 
the mouth of the Mississippi, beyond what it promises to 
those which take in their lading on the banks of the Thames. 
In comparing the different routes round the Cape of Good 
Hope, round Cape Horn, or across a cut of the isthmus of 
central America, we must carefully distinguish between the 
objects of trade, and the nations engaged in it. The prob- 
lem respecting the way presents itself in a manner altogether 
different to an English merchant, and to an Anglo-American ; 
as the problem regarding Chili, must be differently solved 
by those who trade directly with India and China, or those 
whose speculations are directed either towards northern Peru 
and the western coast of Guatimala and Mexico, towards 
China, after having visited the north-west coast of America, 
or towards the fishery of Cachelot in the Pacific Ocean. 
These three latter objects of the navigation of the nations 
of Europe and of the United States, would be the most in- 
dubitably benefited by the cutting of an American isthmus. 
* * * 'j>j ie comparison is much less favourable across cen- 
tral America, with respect to space and time, for a direct 
trade with India and China. * * * The principal and real 
object of the opening of the isthmus is the prompt com- 
munication with the western coast of America, the voyage 
from the Havannah, and the United States to Manilla, the 
expeditions made from England and the Massachusets to 
the fur-coast (north-west coast) or to the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, to visit afterwards the markets of Canton and 
Macao. 

I shall add to these commercial considerations some politi- 
cal views on the effects which the projected junction of the 
seas may produce. Such is the state of modern civilization, 
that the trade of the world can undergo no great changes 
that are not felt in the organization of society. If the pro- 
ject of cutting the isthmus that joins the two Americas, 
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should succeed, Eastern Asia, at present insulated and secure 
from attack, will inevitably enter into more intimate con- 
nections with the nations of European race which inhabit 
the shores of the Atlantic. It may be said, that that neck 
of land against which the equinoxial current breaks, has 
been for ages the bulwark of the independence of China 
and Japan. In penetrating farther into futurity, imagina- 
tion dwells upon the conflict between powerful nations, eager 
to obtain exclusive advantages from the way opened to the 
commerce of the two worlds. I confess I am not secured 
from that apprehension either by my confidence in the mod- 
eration of monarchical or of republican governments, or by 
the hope, somewhat shaken, of the progress of knowledge, 
and the just appreciation of human interests. If I abstain 
from discussing political events that are so distant, it is to 
avoid flattering my reader with ideas of the free enjoyment 
of what yet exists only in the wishes of some men interested 
in the public good. — Alexander von Humboldt, Personal 
Narrative of Travels, Vol. VI., part i, pp. 241, 245-248, 288- 
298. 

6— J827, Feb. 21— Goethe's Prophecy. 

He spoke much, and with admiration, of Alexander von 
Humboldt, whose work on Cuba and Columbia he had begun 
to read, and whose views as to the project for making a pas- 
sage through the Isthmus of Panama appeared to have a par- 
ticular interest for him. "Humboldt", said Goethe, "has, with 
great knowledge of his subject, given other points where, 
by making use of some streams which flow into the Gulf of 
Mexico, the end may perhaps be better attained than at Pan- 
ama. All this is reserved for the future, and for an enter- 
prising spirit. So much, however, is certain, that, if they 
succeed in cutting such a canal that ships of any burden and 
size can be navigated through it from the Mexican Gulf 
to the Pacific Ocean, innumerable benefits would result to 
the whole human race, civilized and uncivilized. But I should 
wonder if the United States were to let an opportunity es- 
cape of getting such work into their own hands. It may 
be foreseen that this young state, with its decided predilec- 
tion to the West, will, in thirty or forty years, have occupied 
and peopled the large tract of land beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It may, furthermore, be foreseen that along the whole 
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coast of the Pacific Ocean, where nature has already formed 
the most capacious and secure harbours, important commer- 
cial towns will gradually arise, for the furtherance of a great 
intercourse between China and the East Indies and the Uni- 
ted States. In such a case, it would not only be desirable, 
but almost necessary, that a more rapid communication 
should be maintained between the eastern and western shores 
of North America, both by merchant-ships and men-of-war, 
than has hitherto been possible with the tedious, disagree- 
able, and expensive voyage round Cape Horn. I therefore 
repeat, that it is absolutely indispensable for the United 
States to effect a passage from the Mexican Gulf to the Pa- 
cific Ocean; and I am certain that they will do it. 

"Would that I might live to see it! — but I shall not. I 
should like to see another thing — a junction of the Danube 
and the Rhine. But this undertaking is so gigantic that I 
have doubts of its completion, particularly when I consider 
our German resources. And thirdly, and lastly, I should 
wish to see England in possession of a canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez. Would I could live to see these three great 
works ! it would well be worth the trouble to last some fifty 
years more for the very purpose. — Conversations of Goethe 
with Eckermann and Soret (translated by John Oxenford), 
pp. 222-223. 

7— J83J, July 20. — Secretary Livingston's Inquiry on a 

Dutch Concession* 

It is understood that a Dutch company are in negotiation 
for the privilege of constructing a ship canal from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific oceans, through the river St. John and 
the lakes Nicaragua and Leon, in the Province or State of 
Nicaragua. From the letter of Mr. Savage it would appear 
that this privilege had been already granted, and that the 
conditions are such as we should have no great reason to 
complain of. But as his information, both as to the con- 
clusion of the act and the conditions on which it is made, 
may be erroneous, it is a matter of great solicitude with this 
Government to be assured that, in this important concern, 
its interests and its rights have not been neglected. You 
will, therefore, make it one of your earliest concerns to as- 
certain whether any such privilage has been granted; and, 
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should you find it to be the case, to procure an authentic 
copy of the act, and send duplicates by the first conveyances 
to this Department. Should you find, on inspecting the act, 
that particular privileges or facilities are given in the amount 
of toll, tonnage, or other duties or charges, to the vessels 
or merchandise of any foreign Power, greater than those 
which the vessels or merchandise of the United States would 
enjoy, by the terms of the act, in passing through the canal, 
or in the ports at its termination, you will immediately sig- 
nify to the Government that the United States consider them- 
selves, by the terms of the treaty, as entitled to the same 
advantages. 

Should the grant not be completed, you will endeavor to 
procure for the citizens of the United States, or for the 
Government itself, if Congress should deem the measure 
constitutional and proper, the right of subscribing to the 
stock ; and you will, . in either case, procure and transmit 
such plans, estimates, and other information relative to the 
projected work, as may enable us to judge of its feasibility 
and importance. — House Executive Documents, 25 Cong., 2 
Sess., No. 228, pp. 25-26. 

8 — 1 837, Jan. 9 — President Jackson's Message 

to Congress. 

Immediately after the passage by the Senate, at a former 
session, of the resolution requesting the President to con- 
sider the expediency of opening negotiations with the gov- 
ernments of other nations, and particularly with the Gov- 
ernments of Central America and New Granada, for the 
purpose of effectually protecting, by equitable treaty stipula- 
tions with them, such individuals or companies as might un- 
dertake to open a communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans by the construction of a ship canal across the 
isthmus which connects North and South America, and of 
securing forever by such stipulations the free and equal right 
of navigating such canal to all such nations on the payment 
of such reasonable tolls as ought to be established to com- 
pensate the capitalists who might engage in such under- 
taking and complete the work, an agent was employed to ob- 
tain information in respect to the situation and character of 
the country through which the line of communication, if 
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established, would necessarily pass, and the state of the pro- 
jects which were understood to be contemplated for open- 
ing such communication by a canal or a railroad. The agent 
returned to the United States in September last, and al- 
though the information collected by him is not as full as 
could have been desired, yet it is sufficient to show that the 
probability of an early execution of any of the projects 
which have been set on foot for the construction of the 
communication alluded to is not so great as to render it ex- 
pedient to open a negotiation at present with any foreign 
government upon the subject.-r-J. D. Richardson, Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. Ill, pp. 272-27$. 

9—1846, Dec* 12— Treaty With New Granada* 

Article XXXV. * * * The Government of New Granada 
guarantees to the Government of the United States that the 
right of way or transit across the Isthmus of Panama upon 
any modes of communication that now exist, or that may be 
hereafter constructed, shall be open and free to the Govern- 
ment and citizens of the United States, and for the trans- 
portation of any articles of produce, manufactures or mer- 
chandise, of lawful commerce, belonging to the citizens of 
the United States; that no other tolls or charges shall be 
levied or collected upon the citizens of the United States, 
or their said merchandise thus passing over any road or 
canal that may be made by the Government of New Granada, 
or by the authority of the same, than is, under like circum- 
stances, levied upon and collected from the Granadian citi- 
zens; that any lawful produce, manufactures or merchan- 
dise, belonging to citizens of the United States, thus pass- 
ing from one sea to* the other, in either direction, for 
the purpose of exportation to any other foreign country, 
shall not be liable to any import-duties whatever ; or, having 
paid such duties, they shall be entitled to drawback upon 
their exportation; nor shall the citizens of the United States 
be liable to any duties, tolls or charges of any kind, to 
which native citizens are not subjected for thus passing the 
said Isthmus. And, in order to secure to themselves the 
tranquil and constant enjoyment of these advantages, and 
as an especial compensation for the said advantages, * * * the 
United States guarantee, positively and efficaciously, to New 
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Granada, by the present stipulation, the perfect neutrality 
of the before-mentioned isthmus, with the view that the free 
transit from the one to the other sea may not be interrupted 
or embarrassed in any future time while this treaty exists; 
and, in consequence, the United States also guarantee, in the 
same manner, the rights of sovereignty and property which 
New Granada has and possesses over the said territory. — 
Treaties and Conventions of the United States, pp. 204-205. 

JO— 1848, Dec* JJ— Memorial to Congress of William 
H* Aspinwall and others- on the Panama Railroad* 

Impressed with the importance of this matter as involving 
the prosperity of California and Oregon, and the welfare 
of all who are in any way connected with our citizens in 
those territories; and regarding it as vitally affecting the 
best interests of our government, in a political and pecuniary 
point of view; and having under their control the maps, 
drawings, and other information procured by the Pacific 
Mail Company, your memorialists have secured to them- 
selves an exclusive grant or privilege for ninety-nine years, 
from the republic of New Granada, for constructing a rail- 
road across the Isthmus of Panama; and they come before 
your honorable body to ask the co-operation and aid neces- 
sary for carrying out this great American work. 

They beg leave to say, that its speedy completion by pri- 
vate enterprise alone, without the countenance of govern- 
ment, cannot be expected. Privilege after privilege, simi- 
lar to that which they now hold, has been granted to others, 
and all have failed. It does not promise any immediate or 
certain returns; and for complete and early success, it re- 
quires some engagement, for employment and compensation 
by the government, as an inducement to capitalists 
to unite with your memorialists in furnishing the necessary 
means. * * * 

Your memoralists * * * ask your co-operation * * * only 
on the grounds — first, of economy and pecuniary saving to 
the government in the transportation of men, munitions of 
war, and naval stores, to our military and naval stations in 
California and Oregon; and, second, on the higher and more 
important political ground of being able, on an emergency, 
and when occasion requires, to send reinforcements and sup- 
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plies in less than thirty days, instead of six months, as re- 
quired to send them around Cape Horn or across the Rocky 
mountains. They ask no advance of money towards the con- 
struction of the road, and no compensation until services 
are performed; but they respectfully pray your honorable 
body to empower and direct the Secretary of the Navy to 
enter into a contract with your memoralists for the trans- 
portation on said road, for a period of twenty years, of naval 
and army supplies, including troops, munitions of war, pro- 
visions, naval stores, the mails of the United States, and 
its public agents, at a sum not exceeding the amount now 
specified by law to be paid for the transportation of the 
mails alone from New York to Liverpool; provided, that 
your memorialists shall within one year commence, and with- 
in three years complete, the construction of a railroad across 
the isthmus of Panama, connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. —Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 30 
Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, pp. 3-4. 

i i— 1849— Squiei/s Draft Treaty with Nicaragua* 

Article XXXV. It is stipulated by and between the high 
contracting parties — 

1st. * * * That the right of way or transit across the 
territories of Nicaragua, by any route or upon any mode 
of communication at present existing, or which may here- 
after be constructed, shall at all times be open and free 
to the government and citizens of the United States, for 
all lawful purposes whatever; and no tolls, duties, or 
charges of any kind shall be imposed upon the transit, in 
whole or part, by such modes of communication, of vessels 
of war, or other property belonging to the government of 
the United States, or on public mails sent under the author- 
ity of the same, or upon persons in its employ, nor upon 
citizens of the United States, nor upon vessels belonging to 
them. * * * 

2d. And inasmuch as a contract was entered into on the 
twenty-seventh day of August, 1849, between the republic 
of Nicaragua and a company of citizens of the United States, 
styled the 'American Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Com- 
pany/ and in order to secure the construction and perman- 
ence of the great work thereby contemplated, both high con- 
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trading parties do severally and jointly agree to protect and 
defend the above-named company in the full and perfect en- 
joyment of said work, from its inception to its completion, and 
after its completion, from any acts of invasion, forfeiture, or 
violence, from whatever quarter the same may proceed ; and to m 

give full effect to the stipulations here made, and to secure 7 

for the benefit of mankind the uninterrupted advantages of ^ 

such communication from sea to sea, the United States dis- * 

tinctly recognizes the rights of sovereignty and property J 

which the State of Nicaragua possesses in and over the line 
of said canal, and for the same reason guarantees, posi- 
tively and efficaciously, the entire neutrality of the same, so 
long as it shall remain under the control of citizens of the 
United States, and so long as the United States shall enjoy 
the privileges secured to them in the preceding section of 
this article. * * * 

4th. And it is also agreed, on the part of the republic 
of Nicaragua, that none of the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities guaranteed, and by the preceding articles, but es- 
pecially by the first section of this article, conceded to the 
United States and its citizens, shall accrue to any other na- 
tion, or to its citizens, except such nation shall first enter 
into the same treaty stipulations, for the defence and pro- 
tection of the proposed great interoceanic canal, which have 
been entered into by the United States, in terms the same 
with those embraced in section 2d of this article. — E. G. 
Squier, Nicaragua, pp. 684-685. 

12—1850, April 19— Clayton-Bulwcr Treaty. 

Article I. The Governments of • the United States and 
Great Britain hereby declare that neither the one nor the 
other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over the said ship canal; agreeing that neither will 
ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the 
same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or 
colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central Amer- 
ica; nor will either make use of any protection which either 
affords or may afford, or any alliance which either has or 
may have to or with any State or people for the purpose of 
erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupy- 
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ing, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, or of assunv- 
ing or exercising dominion over the same ; nor will the Uni- 
ted States or Great Britain take advantage of any intimacy, 
or use any alliance, connection, or influence that either may 
possess, with any State or Government through whose terri- 
tory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or 
holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects 
of the one any rights or advantages in regard to commerce 
or navigation through the said canal which shall not be 
offered on^khe same terms to the citizens or subjects of the 
other. * * * 

Article V. The contracting parties further engage that 
when the said canal shall have been completed they will pro- 
tect it from interruption, seizure, or unjust confiscation, and 
that they will guarantee the neutrality thereof, so that the 
said canal may forever be open and free, and the capital in- 
vested therein secure. — Treaties and Conventions of the Uni- 
ted States, pp. 441-442. 

13— 1867, June 2 J — Nicaraguan Treaty* 

Article XIV. The Republic of Nicaragua hereby grants 
to the United States, and to their citizens and property, the 
right of transit between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
through the territory of that Republic, on any route of com- 
munication, natural or artificial, whether by land or by water, 
which may now or hereafter exist or be constructed under 
the authority of Nicaragua, to be used and enjoyed in the 
same manner and upon equal terms by both Republics and 
their respective citizens; the Republic of Nicaragua, how- 
ever, reserving its rights of sovereignty over the same. 

Article XV. The United States hereby agree to extend 
their protection to all such routes of communication as afore- 
said, and to guarantee the neutrality and innocent use of the 
same. They also agree to employ their influence with other 
nations to induce them to guarantee such neutrality and pro- 
tection. 

And the Republic of Nicaragua, on its part, undertakes to 
establish one free port at each extremity of one of the afore- 
said routes of communication between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. * * * The United States shall also be at liberty, 
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on giving notice to the Government or authorities of Nic- 
aragua, to carry troops and munitions of war in their own 
vessels, or otherwise, to either or said free ports, and shall 
be entitled to their conveyance between them without ob- 
struction by said Government or authorities, and without 
any charges or tolls whatever for their transportation on 
either of said routes; provided said troops and munitions of 
war are not intended to be employed against Central Ameri- 
can nations friendly to Nicaragua. — Treaties and Conven- 
tions of the United States, p. 784. 

14— J880, March 8— President Hayes's Declaration. 

The policy of this country is a canal under American con- 
trol. The United States can not consent to the surrender 
of this control to any European power or to any combination 
of European powers. If existing treaties between the Uni- 
ted States and other nations or if the rights of sovereignty 
or property of other nations stand in the way of this policy 
— a contingency which is not apprehended — suitable steps 
should be taken by just and liberal negotiations to promote 
and establish the American policy on this subject consis- 
tently with the rights of the nations to be affected by it. 

The capital invested by corporations or citizens of other 
countries in such an enterprise must in a great degree look 
for protection to one or. more of the great powers of the 
world. No European power can intervene for such protec- 
tion without adopting measures on this continent which the 
United States would deem wholly inadmissible. If the pro- 
tection of the United States is relied upon, the United States 
must exercise such control as will enable this country to 
protect its national interests and maintain the rights of 
those whose private capital is embarked in the work. 

An interoceanic canal across the American Isthmus will 
essentially change the geographical relations between the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts of the United States and between 
the United States and the rest of the world. It would be 
the great ocean thoroughfare between our Atlantic and our 
Pacific shores, and virtually a part of the coast line of the 
United States. Our merely commercial interest in it is great- 
er than that of all other countries, while its relations to our 
power and prosperity as a nation, to our means of defense, 
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our unity, peace, and safety, are matters of paramount con- 
cern to the people of the United States. No other great 
power would under similar circumstances fail to assert a 
rightful control over a work so closely and vitally affecting 
• its interest and welfare. — J. D. Richardson, Messages and 

Papers of the Presidents, Vol. VII., pp. 585-586. 

15— J879-J893— Reports on the Failure of the French 

Canal* 

J The Congress of 1879 had calculated that the time for 

the finishing of the [sea-level] Canal would be at least twelve 
I years, and it fixed the probable expense of the undertaking 

at $214,000,000. Supposing that the interest on capital dur- 
ing construction amounted to $26,000,000, there would be a 
total expenditure of $240,000,000. 

Mr. De Lesseps, in the beginning of the year 1880, went 
to the Isthmus of Panama with a company of engineers for 
the purpose of completing the surveys which had been sub- 
^\ mitted the preceding year to the International Congress. The 

estimate of the construction work proper authorized by this 
Commission amounted to $166,800,000. 

At the same time this Commission expressed the opinion 
that with good and judicious organization the work might 
be concluded in eight years. Mr. De Lesseps believed it to 
be possible to reduce this estimate of expenditures. 

It was under these conditions that the work was commenced 
in 1881. After employing two or three years in making 
more careful and thorough surveys, and in preparatory work, 
the real difficulties of the undertaking began to be under- 
stood. 

It must be remembered that everything had to be created, 
at an enormous expense and very slowly, in a country entire- 
ly lacking in natural resources, and situated at a great dis- 
tance from the source of supplies. 

It must be recalled, also, that there had been great want 
of foresight, in proportion to the importance of the work, 
and this explains the grave consequence which ensued. Not- 
withstanding the existence of the Panama Railroad along the 
line of the Canal at nearly every portion of it, the first- in- 
stallation was extremely tedious and costly. Finally it was 
necessary to construct a large number of buildings to house 
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about 15,000 employees and workmen; hospitals, stores and 
workshops had to be erected. All of this plant and the 
preparation of the equipment had already cost enormous 
sums, and required a considerable length of time before the 
actual excavation of the work could be commenced. These 
special difficulties everywhere encountered in the Isthmus 
were inevitable. It was then impossible to find proper work- 
men in the neighborhood . of the work. Considerable effort 
was necessary to obtain laborers from other countries and 
bring them to the Isthmus, and, in proportion as the work 
grew in extent, salaries increased, as well as the cost of 
everything. 

At that time the unhealthfulness of the climate, due, in 
a large measure, to the excavation and uplifting of the sur- 
face of the ground, also interfered with the progress of 
the work. 

* * * It is, of course, impossible to enter here into the de- 
tails of the work done by the old Company. It is sufficient 
to know that, when the old Company at length decided to 
build a lock canal, it was financially impossible to do so, be- 
cause its credit was so greatly impaired that it could not 
obtain the necessary financial support. In 1889, a Receiver 
was appointed by the French Court and with unlimited pow- 
ers — particularly to transfer or to assign to any new Com- 
pany, all or any portion of the Company's assets. 

The receipts of the old Company from the sale of its bonds 
and stock amounted, in round figures, to $260,000,000. * * * 

These figures are most suggestive. They show, in the first 
place, that the expenditures actually made upon the Isth- 
mus amounted to $156,400,000, and that, of this, the cost of 
excavation and embankment, proper, amounted to $88,600,000. 
In the second place, the reports show the great importance of 
expenditures incidental to and connected with the work. No 
doubt such last-mentioned expenses were to some degree ex- 
travagant, but, nevertheless, it must be admitted that, for the 
most part, they were necessary and will be utilized in the 
completion of the work by the new Company. * * * 

The facts just given are deduced from statements made 
by a special Commission appointed by the Receiver of the 
old Company. In all its appraisals and valuations this Com- 
mission has evinced extreme discrimination and fairness. 

After having made these statements, this Commission de- 
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sired to determine the actual value of what had been done 
by the old Company, and upon this point states: 

"The enormous amount of material at hand ready to be 
utilized, the great number of works established, lands re- 
ceived and to be received, labor actually expended, experi- 
ence gained, supplies laid in, preliminaries mapped out, in- 
cluding the right of way, are worth to the new Company 
at least 450,000,000 francs" ($90,000,000). — The New Pan- 
ama Canal Company, pp. 7-10. 

The Panama enterprise, considered especially from the 
financial point of view, has been conducted most deplorably. 
Its emissions, amounting to not less than 1,335,565,000 francs, 
have been placed by means of statements always and inten- 
tionally erroneous. This enormous capital has been far from 
reaching its proper destination, and in employing ir the com- 
pany has surrendered itself to unexcusable extravagances. 

* * * The prodigalities of the company have gone more 
particularly to the entrepreneurs, the financiers, and the press. 
Thanks to contracts badly framed, repeatedly changed, and 
obtained for the most part by means of large commissions, 
the contractors have realized excessive profits. The finan- 
ciers have received large sums out of all proportion to the 
services rendered. They imposed themselves on the Panama 
Company, and not content with the legitimate remunerations 
which they might have claimed for the services they render- 
ed, they have exacted much more, so much that, to satisfy 
them, it has been necessary to have recourse to very unusual 
financial proceedings, and notably to fictitious syndicates. 
These have given the administration of Panama the oppor- 
tunity to pay for assistance poorly defined and to certain 
financiers the means to force consent to allowances entirely 
unjustified. The press has had its share in all these lar- 
gresses: it has not had the same exigencies as the financiers 
nor the same profits; but it has not contributed less to mis- 
leading public opinion, by receiving too readily in return for 
money, and in inserting without sufficient verification, the 
information and documents from the Panama Company, 
which had both the object and effect of getting money from 
too credulous subscribers. 

Concerning the accusation of corruption in Parliament 

* * * it is in evidence that certain members received 
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from M. de Reinach money which they knew came from 
Panama. Prosecution was abandoned solely because "there 

is not otherwise established against X any connection 

between his vote in 1888 and the delivery of the check." 
This suffices to prevent a criminal condemnation; but it 
leaves, nevertheless, evidence of the gratuitous sending of 
sums by the Panama Company to political men, called in 
the exercise of their duty to vote on a request of the com- 
pany submitted to Parliament. 

Translated from Rapport fait au nom de la Commission 
d'enquete * * * sur les * * * affaires de Panama, 236-238, 244. 

16— J898, Oct. 27— President Zelaya's Message on the 

Nicaragua Canal. 

In the first place, a report will be laid before you of a 
promise of a contract for the construction of an international 
canal through our isthmus with Messrs. Edward F. Cragin 
and Edward Eyre, representing a reputable syndicate of 
North American capitalists. 

The clear and well-defined opinion of the Government is 
that the Cardenas-Menocal contract, which was concluded 
March 23, 1887, has become null and void owing to the lack 
of fulfillment of its most essential clauses and the abandon- 
ment of the work for nine consecutive years; but being de- 
sirous to avoid troublesome discussions which might give rise 
to difficulties, owing to the rancorous feelings which are 
likely to arise when one's interest is at stake, it has held 
aloof therefrom, and has preferred not to declare the afore- 
said contract null and void, and to give Messrs. Cragin and 
Eyre a promise that is not to be made good until the alleged 
rights of the previous contractors have been cleared away 
or declared to be void. 

The promise made to Messrs. Cragin and Eyre has been 
made in full confidence that dealings were being had with 
a well-organized and strong company, which has many ele- 
ments of power and abundant capital, as it has conclusively 
shown by the signatures of sundry influential men who rec- 
ommend it and by the deposit of $100,000 in gold which it 
will make in the general treasury three days after the prom- 
ise shall have been ratified. — Senate Documents, 56 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 50, p. 160. 
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i7—t90t, Nov. J8.— Hay-Patsncefotc Treaty. 

Article I. The High Contracting Parties agree that the 
present Treaty shall supersede the afore-mentioned Conven- 

i tion of the 19th April, 1850. 

I Article II. It is agreed that the canal may be constructed 

— under the auspices of the Government of the United States, 

either directly at its own cost, or by gift or loan of money 
to individuals or Corporations, or through subscription to 

* or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the pro- 

visions of the present Treaty, the said Government shall have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well 
as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the canal. 

Article III. The United States adopts, as the basis of the 
neutralization of such ship canal, the following Rules, sub- 
stantially as embodied in the Convention of Constantinople, 
signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal, that is to say: 

v 1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 

merce and of war of all nations observing these Rules, on 
terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in 
respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 
Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equit- 
able. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right 
of war be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed 
within it. The United States, however, shall be at liberty 
to maintain such military police along the canal as may be 
necessary to protect it against lawlessness and disorder. — 
United States Treaties in Force (1904), p. 381. 

J8 — f 902, June 28. — "Spooner Act" on a Panama Canal* 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
acquire, for and on behalf of the United States, at a cost 
not exceeding forty million of dollars, the rights, privi- 
leges, franchises, concessions, grants of land, right of way, 
unfinished work, plants, and other property, real, personal, 
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and mixed, of every name and nature, owned by the New 
Panama Canal Company, of France, on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and all its maps, plans, drawings, records on the Isth- 
mus of Panama and in Paris, including all the capital stock, 
not less, however, than sixty-eight thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three snares of the Panama Railroad Company, 
owned by or held for the use of said canal company, pro- 
vided a satisfactory title to all of said property can be ob- 
tained. 

Sec. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to ac- 
quire from the Republic of Colombia, for and on behalf 
of the United States, upon such terms as he may deem rea- 
sonable, perpetual control of a strip of land, the territory 
of the Republic of Colombia, not less than six miles in 
width, extending from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, and the right to use and dispose of the waters there- 
on, and to excavate, construct, and to perpetually maintain, 
operate, and protect thereon a canal, of such depth and ca- 
pacity as will afford convenient passage of ships of the great- 
est tonnage and draft now in use, from the Caribbean Sea 
to the Pacific Ocean, which control shall include the right 
to perpetually maintain and operate the Panama Railroad, 
if the ownership thereof, or a controlling interest therein, 
shall have been acquired by the United States, and also juris- 
diction over said strip and the ports at the ends thereof to 
make such police and sanitary rules and regulations as shall 
be necessary to preserve order and preserve the public health 
thereon, and to establish such judicial tribunals as may be 
agreed upon theron as may be necessary to enforce such 
rules and regulations. * * * 

Sec. 4. That should the President be unable to obtain 
for the United States a satisfactory title to the property of 
the New Panama Canal Company and the control of the 
necessary territory of the Republic of Colombia and the 
rights mentioned in sections one and two of this Act, within 
a reasonable time and upon reasonable terms, then the Presi- 
dent, having first obtained for the United States perpetual 
control by treaty of the necessary territory from Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, upon terms which he may consider reason- 
able, for the construction, perpetual maintenance, operation, 
and protection of a canal connecting the Caribbean Sea with 
the Pacific Ocean by what is commonly known as the Nic- 
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aragua route, shall through the said Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion cause to be excavated and constructed a ship canal and 
waterway from a point on the shore of the Caribbean Sea 
near Grey town, by way of Lake Nicaragua, to a point near 
Brito on the Pacific Ocean. — Statutes at Large, Vol. XXXII., 
pp. 481-482. 



19—1903, Nov. 18— Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. 

Article I. The United States guarantees and will main- 
tain the independence of the Republic of Panama. 

Article II. The Republic of Panama grants to the United 
States in perpetuity the use, occupation and control of a 
zone of land and land under water for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation and protection of said 
Canal of the width of ten miles extending to the distance of 
five miles on each side of the center line of the route of the 
Canal to be constructed ; * * * with the proviso that the cities 
of Panama and Colon and the harbors adjacent to said cities, 
which are included within the boundaries of the zone above 
described, shall not be included within this grant. The Re- 
public of Panama further grants to the United States in 
perpetuity the use, occupation and control of any other lands 
and waters outside of the zone above described which may 
be necessary and convenient for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, sanitation and protection of the said Canal 
or of any auxiliary canals . or other works necessary and 
convenient for the construction, maintenance, operation, san- 
itation and protection of the said enterprise. * * * 

Article V. The Republic of Panama grants to the Uni- 
ted States in perpetuity a monopoly for the construction, 
maintenance and operation of any system of communication 
by means of canal or railroad across its territory between 
the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific ocean. * * * 

Article VII. * * * The Republic of Panama agrees that the 
cities of Panama and Colon shall comply in perpetuity with 
the sanitary ordinances whether of a preventative or curative 
character prescribed by the United States and in case the 
Government of Panama is unable or fails in its duty to en- 
&] force this compliance by the cities of Panama and Colon 

with the sanitary ordinances of the United States the Re- 
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public of Panama grants to the United States the right and 
authority to. enforce the same. 

The same right and authority are granted to the United 
States for the maintenance of public order in the cities of 
Panama and Colon and the territories and harbors adjacent 
thereto in case the Republic of Panama should not be, in ^ 

the judgment of the United States, able to maintain such ^\ 

order. * * * 

Article XIV. As the price or compensation for the rights, 
powers and privileges granted in this convention by the Re- + 

public of Panama to the United States, the Government of 
the United States agrees to pay to the Republic of Panama 
the sum of ten million dollars ($10,000,000) in gold coin of 
the United States on the exchange of the ratification of 
this convention and also an annual payment during the life 
of this convention of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($250,000) in like gold coin, beginning nine years after the 
date aforesaid. * * * 

Article XXIII. If it should be necessary at any time to 
employ armed forces for the safety or protection of the 
Canal, or of the ships that make use of the same, or the rail- 
ways and auxiliary works, the United States shall have the f, 
right, at all times and in its discretion, to use its police and I 
its land and naval forces or to establish fortifications for 
these purposes. — United States Treaties in Force (1904), pp. 
609-616. 

20 — J 904, Jan. 4 — President Roosevelt's Message on 

the Republic of Panama* 

When this Government submitted to Colombia the Hay- 
Herran treaty three things were, therefore, already settled. 

One was that the canal should be built. The time for de- 
lay, the time for permitting the attempt to be made by private 
enterprise, the time for permitting any government of anti- 
social spirit and of imperfect development to bar the work, 
was past. The United States had assumed in connection 
with the canal certain responsibilities not only to its own 
people, but to the civilized world, which imperatively de- 
manded that there should no longer be delay in beginning 
the work. 

Second. While it was settled that the canal should be 
built without unnecessary or improper delay, it was no less 
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clearly shown to be our purpose to deal not merely in a 
spirit of justice but in a spirit of generosity with the people 
through whose land we might build it. * * * It is plain 
that no nation could construct and guarantee the neutrality 
of the canal with a less degree of control than was stipulated 
for in the Hay-Herran treaty. A refusal to grant such 
degree of control was necessarily a refusal to make any prac- 
ticable treaty at all. Such refusal therefore squarely raised 
the question whether Colombia was entitled to bar the tran- 
sit of the world's traffic across the Isthmus. * * * 

Third. Finally the Congress definitely settled where the 
canal was to be built. * * * As events turned out, the 
question of "reasonable time" did not enter into the matter 
at all. Although, as the months went by, it became increas- 
ingly improbable that the Colombian Congress would ratify 
the treaty or take steps which would be equivalent thereto, 
yet all chance for such action on their part did not vanish 
until the Congress closed at the end of October; and within 
three days thereafter the revolution in Panama had broken 
out. Panama became an independent State, and the control 
of the territory necessary for building the canal then became 
obtainable. The condition under which alone we could have 
gone to Nicaragua thereby became impossible of fulfill- 
ment. * * * 

I hesitate to refer to the injurious insinuations which have 
been made of complicity by this Government in the revolu- 
tionary movement in Panama. They are as destitute of foun- 
dation as of propriety. The only excuse for my mentioning 
them is the fear lest unthinking persons might mistake for 
acquiescence the silence of mere self-respect. I think proper 
to say, therefore, that no one connected with this Govern- 
ment had any part in preparing, inciting, or encouraging the 
late revolution on the Isthmus of Panama, and that save from 
the reports of our military and naval officers, * * * no one 
connected with this Government had any previous knowl- 
edge of the revolution except such as was accessible to 
any person of ordinary intelligence who read the newspapers 
and kept up a current acquaintance with public affairs. 

By the unanimous action of its people, without the firing 
of a shot — with a unanimity hardly before recorded in any 
similar case — the people of Panama declared themselves an 
independent republic. Their recognition by this Government 
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was based upon a state of facts in no way dependent for its 
justification upon our action in ordinary cases. * * * These 
reasons embrace, first, our treaty rights; second, our na- 
tional interests and safety; and, third, the interests of col- 
lective civilization. 

I have already adverted to the treaty of 1846, * * * That 
our wise and patriotic ancestors, with all their dread of en- 
tangling alliances, would have entered into a treaty with 
New Granada solely or even primarily for the purpose of 
enabling that remnant of the original Republic of Colombia 
* * * to continue from Bogota to rule over the Isthmus of 
Panama, is a conception that would in itself be incredible, 
even if the contrary did not clearly appear. * * * The 
great design of the article was to assure the dedication of the 
Isthmus to the purposes of free and unobstructed inter- 
oceanic transit, the consummation of which would be found 
in an interoceanic canal. To the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject the Government of the United States had for years 
directed its diplomacy. * * * 

This recognition was, in the second place, further justi- 
fied by the highest considerations of our national interests 
and safety. In all the range of our international relations, I 
do not hesitate to affirm that there is nothing of greater or 
more pressing importance than the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal. * * * The events of the past five years have 
given to this consideration an importance immeasurably 
greater than it possessed in 1846. In the light of our pres- 
ent situation, the establishment of easy and speedy communi- 
cation by sea between the Atlantic and the Pacific presents 
itself not simply as something to be desired, but as an object 
to be positively and promptly attained. Reasons of conven- 
ience have been superseded by reasons of vital necessity, 
which do not admit of indefinite delays. 

To such delays the rejection by Colombia of the Hay-Her- 
ran treaty directly exposed us. As proof of this fact I need 
only refer to the programme outlined in the report of the ma- 
jority of the Panama Canal committee, read in the Colombian 
Senate on the 14th of October last. In this report, which 
recommended that the discussion of a law to authorize the 
Government to enter upon new negotiations should be in- 
definitely postponed, it is proposed that the consideration of 
the subject should be deferred till October 31, 1904, when 
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the next Colombian Congress should have met in ordinary 
session. By that time, as the report goes on to say, the ex- 
tension of time granted to the New Panama Canal Company 
by treaty in 1893 would have expired, and the new Congress 
would be in a position to take up the question whether the 
company had not, in spite of further extensions that had 
been granted by legislative acts, forfeited all its property and 
rights. "When that times arrives," the report significantly 
declares, "the Republic, without any impediment, will be able 
to contract, and will be in more clear, more definite, and 
more advantageous possession, both legally and materially." 
The naked meaning of this report is that Colombia proposed 
to wait until, by the enforcement of a forfeiture repugnant 
to the ideas of justice which obtain in every civilized na- 
tion, the property and rights of the New Panama Canal 
Company chould be confiscated. 

Such is the scheme to which it was proposed that the Uni- 
ted States should be invited to become a party. The con- 
struction of the canal was to be relegated to the indefinite 
future, while Colombia was, by reason of her own delay, to 
be placed in the "more advantageous" position of claiming 
not merely the compensation to be paid by the United States 
for the privilege of completing the canal, but also the forty 
millions authorized by the act of 1902 to be paid for the 
property of the New Panama Canal Company. * * «* 

In the third place, I confidently maintain that the recog- 
nition of the Republic of Panama was an act justified by the 
interests of collective civilization. If ever a Government 
could be said to have received a mandate from civilization 
to effect an object the accomplishment of which was demand- 
ed in the interest of mankind, the United States holds that 
position with regard to the interoceanic canal. * * * That 
our position as the mandatory of civilization has been by 
no means misconceived is shown by the promptitude with 
which the powers have, one after another, followed our lead 
in recognizing Panama as an independent State. — Foreign 
Relations, 1903, pp. 261-263, 272-276. 

21— J906, June 29— Lock-Canal Act. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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That a lock-canal be constructed across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
of the general type proposed by the minority of the Board of 
Consulting Engineers, created by order of the "President 
dated January twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and five, in 
pursuance of an Act entitled "An Act to provide for the con- 
struction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic -«- 
and Pacific oceans," approved June twenty-eighth, nineteen 
hundred and two. — Statutes at Large, Vol. XXXIV., p. 611. 

22— 1909, May— Official Review of Five Years of 

Progress on the Canal* 

It was perceived by the American Commission at the outset 
that the word divided itself naturally into two stages : First, 
that of preparation ; and second, that of actual construction. 
The first covered a period of about two and a half years. 
All energies were devoted during that time to making the 
Isthmus healthy by thorough sanitation ; to accumulating and 
organizing a working force and providing for it houses and 
a food supply; to assembling a plant with which to do the i 

work of construction; to enlarging the existing railway sys- f 

tern so as to make it adequate, and to establishing a system \ 

of civil government for the Zone. * * * 

The plan of this Canal, with several changes which have 
since been ordered by the President and adopted by the Com- 
mission, provides: 

A channel, 500 feet wide at sea level, will lead from deep 
water in Limon Bay to Gatun, a distance of 6.j6 miles. At 
Gatun a dam i l /i miles long and 115 feet high will impound 
the waters of the Chagres River in a lake, the normal level 
of which will be 85 feet above mean sea-level. A flight of 
three twin locks, each 1,000 feet long, no feet wide, and al- 
lowing for 41^ feet of water over the sills, will raise ves- 
sels from sea-level to the lake, or lower them from the lake 
to the sea-level channel. From Gatun navigation will be 
through the lake in a channel from 1,000 feet to 500 feet wide 
for a distance of 23.59 miles, to Bas Obispo, where Cule- 
bra Cut begins. The channel through the Continental Di- 
vide, from Bas Obispo to Pedro Miguel, a distance of 8. n 
miles, will be 300 feet wide, and the surface of the water 
will be at the lake level At Pedro Miguel vessels will be 
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lowered from the 85-foot level to a small lake at 55 feet 
above sea-level, in twin locks of one flight. A channel 500 
feet wide and 0.97 miles long will lead to Miraflores locks, 
where the descent to sea-level will be made in twin locks of 
two flights. The locks at Pedro Miguel and Miraflores will 
be of the same dimensions as those at Gatun. From Mira- 
flores to deep water in Panama Bay, a distance of 8.31 miles, 
the channel will be 500 feet wide, and 45 feet deep at mean 
tide. * * * 

A total of 73,124,849 cubic yards had been taken out up 
to May 1, 1909, and it is estimated that there yet remains to 
be excavated 101,541,746 cubic yards. In the month of 
March, 1909, more material was excavated than during the 
first two years of work under American occupation. The 
rate at which the remainder will be done should be judged by 
. the average for the year 1908, rather than the average for 
the five years. Conditions as to equipment, labor, and ex- 
perience will remain practically the same, until the comple- 
tion of the Canal, as they were in 1908, but it will be more 
difficult to excavate in the lower cuts of the Culebra Cut, and 
for the dredges to take out the rock near the bottom of the 
Atlantic and Pacific entrances. * * * 

It was recognized at the outset that the Panama Canal 
could not be built by Americans unless the Canal Zone was 
first made healthy in order that Americans could live here 
with reasonable safety. So long as health conditions were 
bad it would be impossible to recruit a stable labor force, 
not only on account of actual conditions, but also because the 
Isthmus of Panama had been given a world-wide reputation 
for unhealth fulness during the construction of the Panama 
railroad and the work of the French on the canal. * * * 
As the representative of the Commission on the Isthmus, 
Gen. George W. Davis, Governor of the Canal Zone, issued 
an order on June 30, 1904, announcing the organization of 
the Sanitary Department, with Colonel Gorgas as its 
head. * * * 

The public health work has included three branches pe- 
culiar to the tropics — eradicating yellow fever, controlling 
malaria, and, by means of rigid quarantine, keeping the Isth- 
mus free from bubonic, yellow fever, cholera, and small- 
pox. Yellow fever and malaria are carried from one person 
to another by mosquitoes, and the conditions in the cities 
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of Panama and Colon, and in the Canal Zone villages were 
favorable to the breeding of mosquitoes. Stagnant water 
stood in streets and yards, water for home use was peddled 
from house to house and was kept in barrels and other open 
containers, underbrush was allowed to grow unchecked, and 
there was no general understanding among the inhabitants 
that the breeding of mosquitoes was a menace to health. 

* * * jj ie i ast case [ £ ve ii ow fever] in the city of Pan- 
ama developed on November n, and the last in Colon, on 
December n, 1905. In all there were 246 cases in 1904 and 
1905, and 84 deaths. Of this number 134 were among Com- 
mission employes. 

The disease had been confined to the cities of Panama and 
Colon. It was fought by preventing the introduction of more 
cases from the fever ports of nearby countries, keeping pa- 
tients in screened rooms where mosquitoes could not gain 
acess to them, and by an energetic campaign for the exter- 
mination of mosquitoes. The work was carried on at first 
without the cooperation of the people, but within a year they 
had been taught to assist in the destruction of the mosquito. 

The first work against malaria was undertaken in Em- 
pire, Culebra, and Ancon in July, 1904, and by September it 
had been extended to Gorgona, Paraiso, and Balboa. The 
situation with regard to malaria in July, 1904, is accurately 
illustrated by the conditions at Ancon Hospital, and in the 
various villages. Anopheles and stegomyia mosquitoes were 
found in large numbers in the buildings and wards. Mosquito 
breeding took place within a few yards of the wards and none 
of the buildings were screened. The decorative plants and 
shrubs in the grounds were surrounded with clay vessels 
containing water and vegetation in which mosquitoes were 
breeding, and all ditches in the grounds were producing mos- 
quito life. There is no doubt that many cases of malaria 
and yellow fever had been contracted in the hospital itself 
previous to this time. Examination of blood taken from the 
inhabitants of one town in the Canal Zone showed that 80 
per cent, of the people were infected with the malaria or- 
ganism, and that Ancon was not an isolated instance was ,M 
proved by the large percentage of cases from all the villages. fry 
In Colon one-sixth of the entire population was suffering \ 
from malarial attacks during each week, this deduction be- - ' 
ing based on the number of cases treated in the hospitals. r* 
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The permanent work for the prevention of malaria will 
be practically accomplished within a year, although certain 
measures such as grass and brush cutting, oiling pools, and 
similar routine work must necessarily be continued indefinite- 

I »» f 3|t 1* 

Only two cases of bubonic plague have developed on the 
Isthmus since American occupation. On June 15, 1905, a 
negro longshoreman, at Balboa (formerly La Boca), was 
taken ill, and a miscroscopic examination showed that he was 
suffering with bubonic. He died eight day? later. The vil- 
lage was cleaned and disinfected, and a crusade against rats, 
the common carriers of bubonic, was begun. On July 9, a 
"rat brigade" was set at work in Panama, and a systematic 
effort to exterminate the rats around the docks and through- 
out the city was made. Rat traps were issued free to all 
persons who wished them. Later a bounty was placed on 
each rat delivered to the health department, and this bounty 
is still in effect. 

* * * Dr. C. C. Pierce * * * in May [1904], by an ar- 
rangement between the State Department in Washington and 
the Government of Panama, * * * took charge of the quar- 
antine work for the port of Panama, and since that time the 
quarantine on the Isthmus has been under American control. 
In spite of the fact that ports on both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific sides of the Isthmus, north and south, have been in- 
fected with bubonic, smallpox, cholera, and yellow fever, the 
quarantine has been successfully maintained. In both of 
the stations, Panama and Colon, screened rooms are set aside 
for yellow fever suspects, and every precaution is taken to 
guard them from the bite of mosquitoes. — The Canal Record, 
Vol. II., pp. 293, 300. 
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of Panama and Colon, and in the Canal Zone villages were 
favorable to the breeding of mosquitoes. Stagnant water 
stood in streets and yards, water for home use was peddled 
from house to house and was kept in barrels and other open 
containers, underbrush was allowed to grow unchecked, and 
there was no general understanding among the inhabitants 
that the breeding of mosquitoes was a menace to health. 

* * * The last case [of yellow fever] in the city of Pan- 
ama developed on November n, and the last in Colon, on 
December n, 1905. In all there were 246 cases in 1904 and 
1905, and 84 deaths. Of this number 134 were among Com- 
mission employes. 

The disease had been confined to the cities of Panama and 
Colon. It was fought by preventing the introduction o i more 
cases from the fever ports of nearby countries, keeping pa- 
tients in screened rooms where mosquitoes could not gain 
acess to them, and by an energetic campaign for the exter- 
mination of mosquitoes. The work was carried on at first 
without the cooperation of the people, but within a year they 
had been taught to assist in the destruction of the mosquito. 

The first work against malaria was undertaken in Em- 
pire, Culebra, and Ancon in July, 1904, and by September it 
had been extended to Gorgona, Paraiso, and Balboa. The 
situation with regard to malaria in July, 1904, is accurately 
illustrated by the conditions at Ancon Hospital, and in the 
various villages. Anopheles and stegomyia mosquitoes were 
found in large numbers in the buildings and wards. Mosquito 
breeding took place within a few yards of the wards and none 
of the buildings were screened. The decorative plants and 
shrubs in the grounds were surrounded with clay vessels 
containing water and vegetation in which mosquitoes were 
breeding, and all ditches in the grounds were producing mos- 
quito life. There is no doubt that many cases of malaria 
and yellow fever had been contracted in the hospital itself 
previous to this time. Examination of blood taken from the 
inhabitants of one town in the Canal Zone showed that 80 
per cent, of the people were infected with the malaria or- 
ganism, and that Ancon was not an isolated instance was 
proved by the large percentage of cases from all the villages. 
In Colon one-sixth of the entire population was suffering 
from malarial attacks during each week, this deduction be- 
ing based on the number of cases treated in the hospitals. 
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